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young men trudge miles to get the report of a political
meeting or stand for hours waiting for a word from
Gandhi or a statement from Jawaharlal Nehru. They
would come back a long distance feeling inspired that
they had brought back a message to fire the imagination
of the country. These were the men who plodded long
hours in the dust and heat of Indian cities where the
only form of transport they could afford was a tram or
a bus.
Yet how they came to journalism and still wanted to
come! Young men from the colleges, often unable to
write correct English, believed they had a hidden talent
for writing which was waiting to be discovered. Journal-
ism for the young Indian had almost the same glamour
which Hollywood has for the average American girl.
For journalism young men were prepared to make any
sacrifice. They were willing to work as unpaid ap-
prentices, putting in long hours, subediting agency
messages, rewriting the badly worded sentences, and
doing in general the most clerical of jobs, believing
that with* freedom their turn would also come.
There was often no planning in an Indian newspaper.
There were no standing instructions given. Nor was
there any standard of values for apportioning space.
All news about Gandhi and the Congress was printed.
Everything else took second place. Each member of the
subeditorial staff dealt with world items as he liked.
Till late hours of the night, even almost till dawn proof-
readers were to be found working for ten and twelve
dollars a. month. You could see them straining their
eyes to read the shabby handscripts that trickled down
to the press at all hours of the night. At the wage they
earned they could hardly be educated. If there was a
mistake in the original script, however obvious, they